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Ruta Baga vs. Indian Corn. 


Our Rumford correspondent in the last number 
of the Farmer, thinks that we made an attack upon 
one of his best friends—Ruta Baga itself. We 
meant no attack upon it; for we are as much in 
favor of the root as he is, and would not have the 
cultivation of it dropped on any account. But we 
mentioned a fact connected with its culture which 
ought to be known, viz: That Indian corn would 
not flourish well as a succeeding crop to it. This 
being an indisputable fact,—the next thing is for 
the farmer to ascertain the cause. What particu- 
lar substance or part of the soil does the Ruta Baga 
use up, that is also necessary for the corn? ‘That 
there is something necessary for the food of both 
which becomes exhausted, is proved from the fact 
that some other crops will follow it without any ap- 
parent injury—-or in other words, they will grow 
as well, and produce just as much as they would 
had the Ruta Baga not preceded them. The ques- 
tion is worth studying into, not only for the practi- 
cal advantage which a true answer to it will give, 
but also for the satisfaction it would afford to the 
enquiring mind in the triumph thus obtained over 
matter. Ascertain what it is that is wanting, and 
it would be a very easy and simple matter to sup- 
ply it. Common observation teaches us that var- 
ivus plants must have different kinds of foods—ex- 
actly, or at any rate, similar to animals of different 
species, and it is in this thing we are as yet lamen- 
tably ignorant. We could not rear anjmals with 
any pleasure or profitif we did not know what par- 
ticular food was best suited to them, or having ascer- 
tained what they required, did not procure it for 
them. Even so it is with the rearing of plants or 
vegetables ; the more we know of their wants, their 
habits and their appetites, the more successful shall 
we be in their cultivation, and the more profitable 
will be the business, In an economical point of 
view, highly as we value Indian corn, and dearly 
as we love brown bread, we nevertheless believe that 
if more attention was paid to Ruta Baga and wheat, 
and not quite so much to Indian corn, it would be 
better for our farmers in general. We would wish 
every farmer to raise enough for the consumption 
of his family, more than this we cannot think, in 
our climate, is prefitable. On the other hand, the 
culture of wheat for the main article of bread, and 
the culture of roots for the use of cattle to a 
greater extent than has ever yet been done in Maine, 
is an object worthy of all exertion, 





Fattening Hogs with Apples. 


We beg leave to jog the elbows of our friends 
upon this subject once more, because now is about 
the time to begin the business of feeding to swine, 
the refuse apples which may be produced from the 
orchards. 

We need more accurate experiments on this sub- 
ject. The few that have been tried have demon- 
strated beyond a doubt not only the practicability 
but the profit of this kind of food for hogs. We 
now want more knowledge in respect to the best 
kind of apples for this business—the difference 
there may be between cooked or boiled apples, and 
raw—between sweet apples and sour. Also in re- 
gard to the kind of food best to be mixed with the 
apples, &c. &c. Exact experiments which shall 
give, to a mathematical demonstration the truth, is 
what is exceedingly needed in agricultural opera- 
tions, and which, we are sorry to say, as long as 
mankind have been operating as farmers, are not 
yet carried to that extent or accuracy as they ought 
to be. Our friend, Paine Wingate, is about the 
business of making Pork from apples, and will un- 
doubtedly communicate in due time the results of 
his experiments, and we hope that others will also 
be good enough to furnish us with a relation of 
such experiments as they may have tried, and the 
several results which they have obtained. 

Speculation. 

Man may be defined a trading animal, for this 
pursuit seems to be his whole being’s end and aim- 
The accumulation of property of some kind or oth- 
er, and the shifting, and changing, and bartering, 
and swapping which he adopts to effect this ac- 
cumulation, constituie almost the sole employment 
of almost the whole population of the world. It 
does not make much difference what this property 
is composed of, provided nevertheless, common 
consent calls it valuable. Before this judgment is 
passed upon any substance it may lay unheeded 
and uncared for, a mere drug—but as soon as fash- 
ion, or caprice, or perhaps some real utility of the 
thing, rouses the attention of mankind, and they 
pronounce it valuable, then forthwith it is valuable, 
and men seek it night and day, even at the risk of 
their lives. ‘This has been wonderfully exemplifi- 
ed in our own region for the last six months. A 
revolution of sentiment in regard to us down Eas- 
ters has taken place as thorough as it was unex- 
pected—and we are verily looked upon as holding 
a territory of no small value. Our timber lands, 
which a few years ago were thought by many, too 
many to be a serious drawback upon our prosperi- 
ty, and were actually offered for ten cents an acre, 
have now risen to what some call the enormous 
price of ten or twelve dollars per acre. Our mill 
privileges, which were looked upon by many as 
great evils, because they hindered the navigation 
of our rivers into the interior of our country, are 
now eagerly sought after and purchased at a price 
tenfold greater than what they were offered for a 
few years since. Our ledges of rocks, which were 
considered as blots upon the surface of our coun- 
try, are actually believed to be valuable, and eager- 


ly bought up by capitalists and speculators. 

All this is as it should be—instead of being a mat- 
ter of suprise that they now sell so well, the surprise 
with us is, that it never has been done before. For 
setting aside some instances of villainous fraud in 
selling timber land where timber did not exist, and 
some other base transactions, which we could men- 
tion, property in Maine has not yet risen to its just 
value. Much as we now pride ourselves on the 
rise of property, a few years hence and our posteri- 
ty will wonder at the folly of their fathers for letting 
their property go at the cheap rates, which we now 
consider dear. It has been a misfortune to us, and 
will prove so to our children that we have never 





duly appreciated the immense resources of our state. 
| We have always seemed to believe that God has 
dealt more kindly with others than he has with us, 
and we have ever been looking with anxious, long- 
ing gaze upon the fancied benefits belonging to 
others, while our own peculiar advantages have 
been held as trifling and of little value. 

We are glad to hail the signs of some reaction in 
our favor. And we confidently prophecy that as 
much as Maine has been scoured and explored dur- 
ing the present summer—much as has her real es- 
tate risen in value—her real resources have not as 
yet begun to be ascertained, and their just value far, 
very far from being duly estimated. 





Steam Boat on the Kennebec. 


The travelling part of the community into whose 
hands this goodly sheet may fall, are respectfully 
referred to the Steamboat notice in our advertising 
columns. After years of inefficient attempts to 
navigate the Kennebec by little, crazy, worn out 
steamboats, upon which neither dependence nor 
reliance could be placed, some enterprising individ- 
uals have obtained the Macdonough, a well known 
thorough built boat, and placed upon the line con- 
necting Gardiner, Hallowell, and Augusta with the 
Portland and Boston boat. She is entrusted to the 
command of Capt. Nath’l Kimball, an experienced 
seaman—a prompt and efficient and able comman- 
der, and a gentleman withal. With sucha craft 
and such arrangements, there cannot be the least 
doubt of success to the undertaking. 





or the Maine Farmer. 
Op Coxony, Mas. Aug. 19, 1539. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Dear Sir, I left home on the 
morning of the 17th, and took the Steamboat Mac- 
donough at 9 A. M. tor Portland, and arrived at P. 
at half past 4 P. M. same day, having a very pleas- 
ant trip. In fact, to the lover of Nature’s beauties, 
richly diversified landscape scenery, with bright 
skies, smooth waters, and soft, refreshing breezes, 
a steamboat ride frem Gardiner to Portland, has 
certainly many attractions. 

The city of Portland and the adjoming country 
appears to excellent advantage on approaching it 
from the western side, and although I had been 
several times in the place before, it never appeared 
half so beautiful or interesting as at this time. 

We left Portland for Boston at 7 P. M. of the 
17th, in the splendid new boat Portland, and arriv- 
ed at Boston at half past 5 A. M. of the 18th, hav- 
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ing been 10 1-2 hours from Portland, and only 21 
1-2 hours from Gardiner. 

The Portland is the most splendid boat I ever 
snw. ‘Her engine goes as smoothly as clock work, 
and it is really pleasing to look at it. She is pro- 
nounced, by those who claim to know, equal to any 
boat in the country. She brought out over 300 
passengers at this trip. 

In consequence of our arriving at Boston so ear- 
ly in the morning, I had not an opportunity of 
again witnessing the very beautiful scenery which 
presents itself on coming up the harbor, and which, 
although I have seen it many times, always seems 
to possess new charms. 

In the forenoon of the 18th, I vised the several 
Rail Roads running from Boston, to Worcester, 
Providence and Lowell. I had not then time to 
ride out on either, but shall try them before I re- 
turn. I saw several Engines with their cars arrive 
and depart. ‘Their motion is the most wonderful, 
and the most like magic of any thing I have ever 
seep. Their velocity is truly astonishing. I could 
not help thinking of what the crazy man at Wor- 
cester said,—he “never saw a critter run so like 
the Devil with such short legs.” I had before seen 
horses on rail roads, but they are nothing to engines, 
though I saw two horses bring in over fifty passen- 
gers at one time, at the rate of 10 miles an hour.— 
But more of rail roads, &c. bereafter. 

The hay crop in Massachusetts is about an aver- 
age, and so are those of small grain. Indian corn, 
though rather backward, is very heavy. Apples 
are unusually abundant. 

I will write again in a few daye. 

Yours, &c. A son of the Pilgrims. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Statement of Wheat Crops. 

I believe that your paper and the Kennebec Co. 
Agricultural Society have done more good in this 
county, in regard to our wheat crops thap to any 
other, and is working a revolution that will be of 
more essential importance than any change that 
has taken place among us for the last forty years. 

I invite the farmers to give a statement of their 
wheat crops this year as a means of collecting in- 
formation on that all important crop to this state. 
First, the kind of soil: Second, the mode of culture: 
and Third the amount of crop. To induce others 
to do it I will begin myself. 

The first piece which I shall describe contained 
an acre anda quarter, Peas were cultivated upon 
it last year. It was ploughed in the fall and again 
in the spring, and a small dressing of farm manure 
spread upon it, say about three cords to the acre 
after being ploughed. The wheat was sowed ve- 
ry early with tea wheat at the rate of two bushels 
per acre or rather more. I have now harvested it 
and I should judge there is twenty-five bushels to 
the acre. ‘The seed was well washed in cold water 
and well limed, it having laid twenty four hours in 
the lime. After it came up five bushels of leached 
ashes were sown to the acre. 

The second piece which I shall speak of,was sown 
on sward land. The land was ploughed in Sep- 
tember and harrowed in the fall. The wheat was 
prepared as the former. The land in some parts 
had been mowed three years, and the other four 
years without the application of any manure. It 
was plastered at the rate of 1 1-2 bushels per acre. 
It was a cold clayey soil. I put on about 5 bushels 
per acre of leached ashes after the wheat had come 
up. ‘This wheat was not so good as the other, be- 
ing rather thin and yielding say about fifteen bush- 
els per acre. 





The next piece was a clover sod, it had been | 
mowed two years and ploughed in the fall. It was | 
sowed rather late and plastered and ashed as the | 


others. The crop on this piece is good. I should 
judge there is between twenty and thirty bushels to 
the acre. I seeded it well to clover and propose 
mowing it two years and sowing wheat again, the 
soil is a sandy loam. 

I have one other piece of the same kind of soil 
as the last. It was pasture land. The seed was 
prepared as my other. It was ploughed in the fall, 
plaster was put upon the crop, but it was not ashed. 





not every week spend double the time necessary 
for a single attendance at such institutions in tri- 
fling amdserizents or in doing absolutely nothing ? 
But laying this aside, I think it would be no great 
task to demonstrate that the cultivation of the mind 
will, in the end, prove not only a source of never- 
failing pleasure, but will enable the man who stead- 
ily pursues it, to raise himself above his fellows, not 
only in a moral, but what is too often more tempt- 


ing, in @ pecuniary point. Money-making, like 
‘every other pursuit, requires a certain degree of 


mental effort, and in proportion to the extent of our 


The crop is good, say eighteen bushels to the acre: | information and powers of reasoning on the proba- 
I have two other small pieces, one after corn and | ble results of speculations, will the chance of suc- 


the other after potatoes. These crops are middling 
I should think not more than eighteen bushels to 
the acre. As I before stated, 1 hope to hear of the 
management of others in regard to their wheat 
crops through the columns of your paper. I think 
that I shall not myself be forced to “go to New 
York to Mill.” Is not Maine in the way to become 
independent in bread-stuffs, unless her crops be 
destroyed by unforeseen calamities. She certainly 
is if we do our duty as farmers. A Farmer. 
August 21, 1835. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Mechanics Association. 

Mr. Houmes :—I wish to call the attention of 
the Mechanics of this town to the importance of 
forming a Mechanic Acsociation. The advantages 
to be derived from such associations, are great. 
They are the means of doing much good. Here 
the mechanic may meet and cultivate a fellow feel- 
ing, and improve each other by a friendly inter- 
change of ideas. 

I sincerely hope that the mechanics of this town 
will avail themselves of the opportunity of forming 
suchan association for their improvement. Improve- 
ment is the order of the day with all others, and 
with mechanics in other places, and shall the Me- 
chanics of Winthrop be backward in the great work 
of improvement? Shall we flag in the race of hon- 
orable competition with our fellows in other pla- 
ces? In most all other villages mechanics are for- 
ming associations for the purpose of cultivating 
their minds, and enabling them to take that stand 
in society to which their number and influence en- 
title them. 

Let us not be behind the improvements of the 
day. ‘The interest of the laboring classes is the in- 
terest of the country. ‘Thestrength of the laboring 
classes is overpowering if they knew how to exert 
it. But like the caged Lion, they are kept down 
by not knowing their real strength. They have but 
to will it, and they may enter upon that degree of 
influence which they would exert. The means of 
obtaining this power, is KNOWLEDGE,—with that, 
the door of respectability, wealth and power may 
be opened—without it, man is but a brute. 

It is strange to me that so few, comparatively 
speaking, can be induced to avail themselves of the 
opportunity which associations afford for acquiring 
information. The general apology among mechan- 
ics for their luke-warmness in a duty of such great 
importance is, want of time. They have their bus- 
iness to attend to—they cannot plague themselves 
with such subjects. There is an error in this sort 
of reasoning. 

A mechanic may not have as much time to spend 
as some others—his business must be attended to, 
and if their attendance on such institutions would 
materially interfere with the discharge of their af- 
fairs they would be right in abstaining from them, 
but 1 think this is rarely if ever the case. Do we 


cess be secured. We all know, that no man by the 


‘mere physical effort he makes, can arrive at any 


degree of eminence. He may procure the means 
of subsistence provided no accident befalls him 
which would disqualify him for work. But we 
look forward to something more than this. Let 


|Journeymen consider that they may one day be 


called to preside over a shop, and do business for 


their mental faculties to enable them to perform 
their duty. And where shall we go to enlarge and 
improve our understanding that we may be ena- 
bled to detect the specious pretender, who holds up 
to our view his ignis fatwus way to wealth. 

But to conclude ;—if there is any station truly 
amiable, it is that of an industrious mechanic, who 
by his own exertions has established for himself a 
respectable place in society; who commences in 
poverty, and by his skill and perseverance over- 
comes every obstacle ; vanquishes every prejudice, 
and builds up for himself a reputation ; and let it 
be remembered, this station is attainable by all who 
have health and practical knowledge of their own 
business. A Mecuanic. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Good Wheat worth more in proportion to flour, than it 
usually sells for. 


I sold to Mr. L. Crockett one bushel of tea wheat 
of the growth of 1834. It was winnowed with a 
common winnowing machine, and of course not as 
clean as if it was winnowed with a brisk wind. He 
informs me that he cagried it to Capt. Clark’s mill 
in Winthrop villege, tended by John Stanley, and 
had it ground and well bolted. He weighed the 
flour and found it to weigh forty seven pounds. 
I sold the wheat for one dollar and fifty cents the 
bushel. One sixteenth was taken out fur grinding 
and bolting, add this to 47 lbs. which will make 50 
lbs.—F our times fifty is 200 lbs. A barrel of flour 
weighs 196 Ibs. 

Now what was the true value of that wheat as 
flour isat present in the market, say seven and a 
half dollars per barrel. It will be about one dollar 
and eighty three cents per bushel. As to the flour 
if it be well ground and bolted, I will give away my 
wheat if you can find any Southern flour either 
whiter or better than that made by my tea wheat. 
Wheat will probably cost the grower this year not 


more than forty cents the bushel, saying nothing a- 

bout the rents of land, and I hope we shall not con- 

tinue to pay toll to the New York Millers in future. 
Winthrop, Aug. 1835. E. Woop. 


From the New England Farmer. 
Merino Sheep. 


Mr. FessenpeN—Having for many years been 3 
breeder of fine wool sheep, I beg leave to offer you 
the result of my experience, and if it should not cor- 
respond with the observation of other breeders, I 
can assure them, my flock has never suffered, from 
want of care and expense in their first purchase, for 
unwearied attention to their management or for the 











good condition in which they have uniformly been 
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themselves, that will require the whole force of 
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kept. The sheep were provided with good pasture 
in summer and extensive, airy sheds in winter, and 
fed on English hay, with a few potatoes towards 
spring. ‘Tbe merino sheep imported into this coun- 
try, from 1803 to 1811, were chiefl of the Spanish 
Escurial, the Paular, Gaudaloupe, Infantado, Mon- 
tano and Nigretti. 

The Escurial were beautiful fine wooled sheep, 
free from grease, not carrying a very heavy fleece, 
or a very strong constitution. The Nigretti were 
the largest sheep of any importance. he other 
three flocks were of good size, short legs, round 
chest and sheared very large and heavy fleeces. 
My flock was from the Paular and Gaudoloupe, 
and particularly distinguished for the quantity and 
quality ot their wool, and differs from the others in 
a looseness of skin on the neck, with a more evi- 
dent degree of throatiness. *Their lambs were gen- 
erally produced with a coarse, hairy appearance, 
which was succeeded by a coat of unusual close- 
ness and of exeellent quality. Among the great 
numbers of sheep imported into this country, indi- 
viduals belonging to the same flocks differ greatly 
in the size of the carcass, as well as the weight and 
fineness of the fleece. The great object, at that 
time in forming my flock, was quantity and quality 
for, with the first requisite I always found the har- 
diest, strongest constitutions. I endeavored to ob- 
tain a fleece that would produce the greatest profit 
and so well had I succeeded that to the time when 
Saxony sheep were introduced, the entire flock av- 
eraged four and a quarter to four and a half pounds 
of washed wool, and sold at seventy five cents per 
pound. There were no wethers in the flock. Ewes 
would shear from three and three quarters to four 
and a quarter pounds. Bucks from six to nine 
pounds. Yearlings from four to four and a half. 

On the importation of Saxony sheep I bought 
largely, confident I should soon realise in fineness, 
more than I lost in the diminished quantity of the 
merino fleeces. But I was sadly disappointed, for 
I lost not only in the value of fleece, but still more 
by feebleness of constitution. My merino lambs 
used to drop in March, and their close hairy coats 
afforded a protection at once. But I found March 
was too cold for my delicate, balf naked little Sax- 
ons. I was obliged to have them drop in May. 
This was a bad arrangement, for when the lambs 
were weaned, it was so late in the season, that the 
mothers would not get fat, as formerly, ‘The me- 
rino lambs were so hardy that the loss of one, could 
almost always be traced to some accident or neg- 
lect, but the Saxons would die in spite of all my 
care and attention, full fifteen and twenty per cent. 
The average weight of my fleeces became very 
much reduced and I never sold my clip for over 
eighty cents per pound. ‘Two years ago I beeame 
satisfied of my mistake and loss, occasioned by the 
Saxons, and sold out the whole, reserving to my- 
self such of my old Merinoes as I could select, that 
had escaped the general slaughter, and by repur- 
chasing some I had previously sold, I have now a 
small flock of merinoes with which I shall be sat- 
isfied, without further experiments. The ewes, 
with one or two exceptions, have lambs by their 
sides and their fleeces in June averaged four pounds 
one ounce. Some of the oldest shearing less and 
others more, and one reaching five pounds and four- 
teen ounces, One of the bucks sheared eight lbs. 
and one quarter. ‘This woel washed on the sheep 
sold at sixty seven cents per pound cash. 

It is a peculiarity of the merinoes, of which [ am 
speaking, that they abound with a greasy secretion 
from the skin,—{not stiff hard gum) but an oily 
substance which spreads itself through the whole 
fleece, so that the surface assumes a blackish or 
dark brown appearance and retaining the dust and 
soil, forms with it a coat that contributes largely to 
defend the animals from the ill effects of cold and 
wet. It improves rather than injures the quality of 
the fleece beneath, and it is cally removed by or- 
dinary brook washing. 

The wool is of very uniform fineness, close and 
compact and extends quite down to the hoofs and 
over the face. 

In this part of the country there is a general dis- 
position to get rid of the light fleeced and light con- 
stitutioned sheep and replace them by the Spanish 
ierinos, a8 we formerly had them. ‘Before the re- 
turn of another season I intend to import from 
Spain, for the use of my own little floc (for the 
benefit of a cross of blood) two merino bucks, that 
shall possess as far as possible, the great requisites 
of quantity and quality. T. 








From the Yankee Farmer. 
Saving Cucumbers in Salt. 


_ We save cucumbers in salt; sometimes six or 
eight barrels a year without any loss when the busi- 
ness is properly attended to. e now have some 
perfectly good that have been kept three years, and 
we have heard of their being kept twenty years in 
this manner. The following is the method — 

Wash the cucumbers ; put a layer of salt on the 
the bottom of the barrel, then a layer of cucumbers, 
and continue alternate layers till the vessel is filled, 
then 7 on a board which put a weight that will 

ress the cucumbers below the pickle. The juice 
rom the cucumbers with the salt will form a brine 
that will nearly cover the pickles so that they may 
be pressed below it. Put about a gallon of water 
to a barrel of pickles soon after commencing putting 
them into the vessel. If you have old brine in 
which cucumbers were saved the previous year, 
turn it from the sediment, boil and scum it, and add 
two or three gallons to a barrel of pickles, omitting 
the water, then the cucumbers may be pressed be- 
low the brine with a light weight injures them as 
they become flat where they cross each other. 
When the vessel is full more old brine may be ad- 
ded if it be necessary in order to cover the pickles 
without much pressure. Cucumbers salted as a- 
bove will keep a day or a day and a half above the 
brine without injury, so if a new lot be added daily 
it will not be necessary to put on aboard and press 
down those on the top until the vessel is full, for 
the new parcel that is added will produce more 
brine and press the others below it. Cucumbers 
with salt on them will generally become injured if 
they lay two days above the brine in hot weather. 
Pickles should be kept in the cellar. We general- 
ly use about 18 or 20 quarts of coarse salt, or three 
pecks of fine to a barrel of pickles; and if they re- 
main in the salt when the warm weather commen- 
ces the next Spring we add a few quarts more ; 
then they will keep good through the year. 

In preparing pickles for use, put them into a ket- 
tle of cold water, filling the kettle about three quar- 
ters full of pickles, that they may have room to 
swell, and heat them almost to boiling, and then 
put them into a vessel and let them remain 10 or 
12 hours in the hot water; the vessel should be 
covered closely and if the weather be cold should 
be set in a warm place. Then put them into cold 
water and let them remain until they are sufficient- 
ly fresh. If they are not put into running water, 
the water should be changed frequently. Whether 
pat into still or running water they should be stir- 
red occasionaliy or some will become fresh sooner 
than others. When the pickles are sufficiently 
fresh, put them into weak vinegar, or strong cider 
and let them remain a week or longer if they are 
not wanted for use or the weather be not very warm 
So as to cause them to become slimy, and then put 
them into strong vinegar and they will soon be fit 
for use. If they are put into strong vinegar first 
they will be destroyed, this we have found to be 
the case when they are saved in salt and we have 
been informed by those that have tried it that the 
effect is the same when the cucumbers are taken 
from the vines and put into strong vinegar.—It is 
said that this evil may be prevented by scalding the 
pickles in strong vinegar, and by this process the 
vinegar will penetrate the the pickles so that they 
will be fit for immediate use. 

We save the most of our pickles in salt as they 
may be kept good without trouble, and when they 
are very plenty and cheap they can be kept till they 
are in better demand. Pickles kept and prepared 
as above are round, plump, of a fine green color, 
and excellent quality. As salt is an excellent pre- 
servative of wood, casks used for pickles will last a 
great while excepting the hoops. 





From the New England Farmer. 
Rye. 

Soils ofa sandy or gravelly nature are proper for 
rye. Lands which are too rich or too poor for 
wheat are well appropriated to this crop, which 
will endure either extreme of barrenness or fertility 
without being starved and shrivelled in the one 
case or mildewed and blasted in the other better 
than wheat. 

In the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture, vol. 
I. page 82, it is said “ Rye should be sowed the last 
week in August, or the first week in September, at 
the rate of about thirty-six quarts per acre; some 


say forty-eight quarts. But if not sowed at that 
time, it ought to be delayed until late in November 
so that it may not come up until spring. A. Wor- 


‘thington had a good crop which he sowed in a Jan- 


uary snow storm. Rye raised on upland makes 
much better flour than that which is raised on low 
or damp lands.” 

The quantity of seed to be sown to the acre should 
vary according to the soil, the time of sowing, and 
the purpose for which it is intended. Mr. Adams 
Knight of Newbury, Mass, received a premium of 
twenty dollars from the Mass. Agr. Soc. for a crop 
ofrye. In applying for this he states that the acre, 
which produced the premium crop, amounted to 
the great quantity of forty-five bushels and five 
eigths of a bushel, was sowed in the month of Au- 
gust with three pecks of seed only. He does not 
tell us at what time in August the seed was sown, 
but that “ there is standing on said acre of land sev- 
enty-five apple-trees, from two to six inches through 
at the roots.” 

In the first volume of communications to the 
British Board of Agriculture, page 341, in treating 
of the culture of rye in Russia, it is observed that 
the produce from boggy lands drained and sowed 
with rye is upwards of forty bushels to one sowed ; 
and they generally use a much smaller quantity of 
seed in sowing such lands. A proof that rye will 
bear very plentifully manuring may be adduced 
from acase reported by Mr. L’ Hommidieu of New 
York, who observed, in substance, that a neighbor 
of his manured twenty square rods of poor, gravel- 
ly, dry soil, with four thousand menbaden fish, and 
sowed it with rye, at the rate of about one bushel 
to the acre. In the spring it was twice successive - 
ly eaten off, close to the ground, by sheep breaking 
in, after it had acquired a height of nine inches the 
first time, and six inches the latter. These crop- 
pings only served to make it grow thicker and 
stronger than before ; and when harvested it pro- 
duced sixteen bushels, or at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty-eight bushelsto the acre. This account 
is given in the T'ransactions of the New York Agri- 
cultural Society, part IIT. p. 35; and though it may 
appear incredible, Mr L’? Hommedieu declared that 
it was attested by many witnesses of good standing 
and reputed for veracity, 





From the Louisana Jonrnal. 


Sweet Potatoes, 


We find by the New England Farmer of the I 1th 
February, that the people of that section of the U- 
nion are turning their attention to the culture of 
| the Sweet Potato, and that it will likely turn to ad- 

vantage. Ifthe industrious farmers of New Eng- 
land will bed their seed potatoes about the begin- 
ning of March, they will have the plants ready to 
, Set out early in May, and their crop will be greatly 
increased. 


The mode of bedding is as follows: make the 
bed of fresh stable manure, as you would a hot bed 
|for forcing other vegetables—on this bed lay your 
| seed potatoes, without cutting, about eight or ten 
inches apart, and cover them with well rotted ma- 
nure or compost, made {very fine,to the depth of 
six inches. ‘The potato will soon sprout and come 
up. When two or three inches high, craw the 
sprouts, by running the finger down to the potato, 
and breaking them off there. ‘These sprouts trans- 








| plant in a hill with a dibble, and if the earth is not 


sufficiently wet, water the plants two or three times. 
A gill of water to a plant will be sufficient for a wa- 
tering, and in five or six days the plants will have 
taken root. Care must be taken to insert the plants 
as deep in the bill as they were in the bed when 
| drawn. 


This is a customary mode of planting in Louisa- 
na,and many planters perfer it to planting the po- 
| tatoes themselves in the hill—alleging that by bed- 
'ding and planting as above directed, they get lar- 
| ger potatoes, and a snore abundant crop. A bush- 
el of potatoes bedded, will plant five aeres of ground. 

Any sweet potato will succeed by bedding—but 
‘the Red Bermuda, and the Yam succeeds best, and 

would, in our opinion, suit New England better 
than any other kind. Indeed, many southrons 
prefer the Yam to every other potato. 
In November next we will deliver to any mer- 
, chant in New Orleans, three or four barrels of Yams 
for the Editor of the New England Farmer, if he 
will accept the present, and direct the house to 
| which they are to be sevt. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


Letter from the South---No. 4. 
Narcuez, June Ist, 1835. 


Respected Friend :—Several of my communica- 
tions may already be “ under the table” of your ed- 
itorial closet ; but as I do not intend to tax the pa- 
tience and purse of a good humored editor, F will 
venture to continue the extracts from my notes, not 
expecting the gentlemanly notice ‘ to correspondents’ 
which a short time since appeared in the Natchez 
Courier, that “The poetical communication from 
Tennessee, is not worth the twenty five cents post- 
age we paid for it.” 

Below Memphis.—* One continued scene of low 
level ban!:s covered with an extremely rich black 
vegetable mould, supporting a heavy growth of Oak 
Ash, Cotton-wood and Cypress timber. Frequent 
cane-brakes skirt the shores, indicating a rich and 
fertile soil. Banks are continually falling in; im 
some places several acres have sunk and leave the 
higher branches of the trees waving upon the sur- 
face of the current-—While some plantations are 
losing a portion of their soil, others are gaining by 
the deposits from the river. ‘These are distinguish- 
ed as ‘ losing’ and ‘ making’ banks. The bed of the 
river is continually undergoing changes, and in some 
places the heavy trunks of trees ean be seen pro- 
jecting many feet from a now ‘losing’ bank, twenty 
feet below its surface.” 

“ The course of the Mississippi is extremely ser- 
pentime. Sometimes a peninsula of eighteen miles 
circumferanmce is connected to the main land by an 
isthmus of a few hundred yards only. A steamer 
can be heard advancing, the sound gradually dies 
away in the increasing distance, and, after two hours 
of silence she again sends forth her thundering and 
hissing as she doubles the cape. Occasionally the 
river breaks through the necks, thus shortening the 
distance many miles. This iscalleda cut-off. The 
planters in the vicinity oppose the agency of man 
ju assisting nature, as the river too frequently proves 
fond of conquests, and extends her boundaries, 
Where these “ cut-offs” occur, sand bars form across 
the mouths of the old bed, and leaves a circular lake. 
connected to the main river by a small bayou only. 
Several of these occur along the valley of the river, 
and contair immense numbers of wild fowl with 
which the river also teems ; also alligators, and mus- 
quitoes in clouds. 

The banks of the river are much higher than the 
interior; the river thus running upon a ridge or 
elevation its whole length below the Ohio. The 
interior is an almost impenetrable swamp, varying 
from two to forty miles in width, till it reaches the 
bluffs. Undoubtedly this elevation of the banks is 
occasioned by the deposits from the river, which 
settle in greater quantities near the shores, which 
collect more timber as it floatsdown. I observe all 
the small streams, ditches, &c., in this country pre- 
sent the same accumulation of matter upon their 
hanks, more especially the bayous, (brooks, through 
the swamps from the highlands. Many small riv- 
ers or bayous as they are here called, break from 
the river and run into the interior; some of them 
become lost, others find their way back to the river 
far below. Some of them are extremely rapid, in- 
dicating no inconsiderable descent.” 

“ Dec. 24th.—Scenery upon the river banks still 
the same; low banks with heavy timber and luxu- 
riant cane brakes, which do much to ameliorate the 
wintry gloom. ‘The long grey Spanish moss thick- 
ly pendant upon the leafless trees, is novel and in- 
teresting to the Northerner. It imparts to the for- 
ests an air of imperturbable gravity, reminding one 
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of a venerable old man with a white beard. And | 
if I may be allowed a comparison of the salnigeen, | 
of the more laughable mock-gravity of the long 
bearded goat. The river retains its usual width, 
and sweeps around its long ‘bends,’ alternating sides 
boiling and eddying as the under current meets ob- 
structions which change its course.” 

“There is a charm in the profound stillness 
which pervades these waters in the winter. For 
many leagues nothing which speaks of animation 
can be heard, save the clear note of some bird be~ 
wailing her utter loneliness, occasionally borne by 
the winds across the smooth waters; and were it 
not for the eabins of the wood cutters scattered a- 
long the banks, one might sometimes float for many 
days without the least trace of civillizatiom or ani- 
mal life upon the shores. 

“ But nothing can exceed the beauty ofan even- 
ing upon the Mississippi. The full moon pours her 
mellow rays upon the waters, whose gently undu- 
lating but unbroken surface dancingly reflects them 
in every direction. The clear dry atmosphere ap- 
pears to multiply indeffinitely the brilliant stars, 
whose representatives in the deeps below, gaily 
dance as if in chorus to their twinkling. The dis- 
tant shores appear like a line upon the horizon. A 
death like silence prevails, except when broken by 
the note of a boatman, as he strikes a western song, 
to cheer his lonely watchings, which reverberating 
from the shores, slowly dies away upon the waters 
While thus apparently shut from the world, a faint 
sound is heard meving upon the winds; it soon 
becomes distinctly audible—a light is seen approa- 
ching—a blazing brand is waved upon the flat as a 
safety-signal—and quickly the large steamer with 
her mouth filled with fire, and her long cabins brill- 
iantly illuminated, rushes by with the speed of an 
arrow and the thundering of a monster of the deep 
and ere the billows created by her motion have sub- 
sided,she has swept away,and is lost in the distance.” 

20th.—At 4 P. M. am informed that Vicxsspure 
will soon be in view. As the boat doubles a point 
at a short tarn in the river, the town appears in 
view upon the eastern bank. It is situated upon a 
high bluff which bears the name of the Walnut 
hills. Above the town they rise gradually from the 
river and are crowned with trees; and as the sink- 
ing sun throws his golden rays across the water up- 
on the green hills, it reminds me of sunset upon the 
upper Kennebec ; of the hills of N. England, my 
native soil. It is a luxury to the eye, a great relief 
from the monotony presented since leaving the O- 
hio. It much resembles the scenery near Bingham 
(Maine,) one of the prettiest locations in the east, 
The town bears no slight resemblance to Hallowell 
or Augusta, Me; though not so large as either, 
Near the upper end ot the town the bluff is quite 
abrupt. appears near one hundred feet high, is eom- 
posed of a greyish white stone in strata, with many 
detached fragments upon the side and base ; they 
contain sea-shells.” From here was taken the spe- 
cimen of shells forwarded you marked ‘ Vieksburg.’ 
Being near dark I had not time to examine farther, 

“ Vicksburg is a place of much business, being 
the seat of justice for Warren Co., and the trading 
town for a large surrounding country. Observed 
a number of Indians of the Choctaw nation. ‘They 
disgrace degradation! showing too plainly that they 
have lived in the vicinity of civilization! They 
were nearly naked, and their general appearance 
was such, that I much question if a Penobscot or 
Passamaquoddy would condescend to speak to them 
even when sober. 

“ Below Vicksburg the shores again become low. 





The scenery the same as already described. I have 


not yet mentioned the misletoe a parasitical plant 
which grows upon the Oak on the shores. It isan 
evergreen, and growing out from the limbs strongly 
contrasts with their leafless arms. It is very abun- 
dant in these regions.” 

“The village of Grand Gulf about 40 miles be- 
low V. is the‘next considerable town. It is situat- 
ed upon a rocky bluff, and has its name from its 
location ; two eddies upon opposite sides of the riy- 
er running near each other, and bearing the name 
of Grand Gulf.. Here is the lowest rock as we de- 
scend the Miss. ‘This place is new and flourishing ; 
its inhabitaats spirited and enterprising, and being 
favorably situated for trade will soon become im- 
portant. It has a well conducted newspaper, and 
an academy ; the latter a rare thing in these regions, 
though such establishments are far from unneces- 
sary here. 

“ Petit Galf or Ropyey is the next place of note. 
It is, in Western parlance, “a right smart Village.’ 
All these towns upon the river are fast rising in 
wealth and population. The interior is fertile and 
is fast settling. Corron is the object of the plan- 
ter, and cotton only will he raise. It is “ raise cot- 
ton to buy negroes, to raise more cotton to buy more 
negroes,” ad infinitum. Consequently his corn, his 
potatoes, bacon, beef, pork, &¢., must be bought 
from the boats; their groceries and other articles 
of domestic use, of the merchant ; this employs the 
steamer, which, in returning, takes down his cotton 
to New Orleans.” 

“At some distance below Rodney the left bank 
again becomes high, the bluffs running near the 
shore for many miles. This gives the country a 
more pleasing aspect. On the opposite, or Louisi- 
ana side the shore is still the low level plain, with 
interior swamps. The sun instead of “hiding be- 
hind the western hills,” slowly and reluctantly sinks 
into the dense forests which hound the vision 
Were it not for an occasional woodyard, or a pretty 
plantation, its shores would be extremely uninvit- 
ing after several weeks gazing at their unvarying 
appearauce.” , 

This brings me near Natchez the most important 
town in Mi., and except N. Orleans, the largest in 
the lower country. I reserve farther remarks till 
another time. 


Yours, Respectfully, 
WANDERER. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Stock. 

Mr. Hoimes :—The writer in one of your late 
papers over the signature of 8S. W. in condemning 
the offspring of a certain English animal called the 
Jupiter, may lead the public into the erroneous 
scheme of the inutility of crossing our Stock with 
any foreign breeds, which I have no doubt has and 
will prove much to our interest, whatever effect 
the progeny of Jupiter may have been. As to eat- 
tle for labor, even this animal’s progeny are known 
to much inerease the size of our stock, and I 
have seen some of his stock one fourth blood- 
ed from him, which were the finest animals I ever 
saw, could stand the heat and endure labor well. 
The truth is, Jupiter, though large, was rather a 
loose, tender, unthrifty animal, as one of his former 
owners admitted to me; and as like begets like, a 
very considerable portion of his immediate off- 
spring partook of his infirmities ; but the more re- 
mote, mixed with healthy stock, were noble. Eve- 
ry one can see that because Jupiter was not a ro- 
bust healthy animal, it does not follow but that 
other foreign animals may be, and no doubt are, as 
healthy as our native cattle. And as to what S. W. 
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says respecting the expense of keeping that breed 


being more than that of our native creatures—in 4 | P&C 


country where forage is generally very plenty, it 
cannot have great weight; for it is only because | 
they are larger, and if it costs as much to keep two 
of a foreign breed as three of our native, we find | 
the two to weigh nearly as much at maturity as the 
three: besides, it certainly is less trouble to tend 
two than three. 

I pen these ideas, lest the growers of stock should 
ve led by the remarks of S. W. to cease crossing, 
and striving to improve their stock—which was not 
the design of S. W. in condemning the immedi- 
ute offspring of a certain animal: though he admit- 
ted there were exceptions, and that some were fine 
animals, even for labor. R.A 

N. B. I know 8. W. and know that he believes 
that much benefit has resulted to this country from 
crossing stock, but he apprehends that t care 
should be taken to cross with our healthiest and 
finest natives. He says our swine have been as- 
tonishly improved by foreign crosses. So with | 


sheep, as well as other animals—and that much is 
cue to those gentlemen who have caused it. 


ee -_ 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Cows holding up their Milk. 

Can you, or any of your correspondents, inform 
me whether cows are ever in the habit of holding 
up their milk so as to finally dry themselves off ? 

One of my neighbors has a heifer 3 yeais old ; af- 
ter she calved the present season she gave 8 or 9 qts 
to a milking, and exhibited every appearance of 
making an excellent Cow. 

About two or three weeks ago, she gave from 
one teat, which swelled at the time, a small quan- 
uty of Curdled or Clotted milk. Some supposed 
that she was troubled with the Garget, and she has 





been doctored for that Complaint. Others say that 


food which they give to the soil. We always sus- 
t, that the man who advertises his farm, as “suit- 
tably divided into plough, meadow, aud pasture 
land,” pursues the old platform m and that he 
knows nothing of the immense advantages. particu- 
larly upon sands, gravels and loams, which result 
from a judicious system of alternate husbandry, 
We do not wonder that such a farmer, now-a-days, 
should be obliged to sell his farm. Pastures, as 
well as till and grass crops, are augmented in 
value by the alternating system. There are districts 
which form an exception to the rule ; but general 
ly, every acre of a farm, which is not a rock, may, 
by thorough drainage, be rendered capable of yiel- 
ding grain, grass or pasture; and the interests of 
the cultivator would be promoted by subjecting 
them to this alternation. 


From the New York Cultivator. 
Cob Meal. 

Shrewsbury, N. J., 6th mo. 27, 1835. 

Jesse Buet, 


Respected Friend—From the favorable obser- 
vations of intelligent persons relating to the use of 
corn and cobs ground together as food for cattle, I 
have had a cast iron mill recently put up for the 
purpose of crushing them. Not having noticed any 
remarks on this subject in the Cultivator, I shall yet 
be glad to avail myself of thy experience and judg- 
ment as to the best mode of preparing and feeding 
such meal, I do nof wish the pages of your use- 
ful paper occupied with that which is interesting 
only to myself or to a few of its readers—but if the 
use of the corn cob as food for cattle is of sufficient 
general interest to give an article upon it, I for one 
shall be gratified to learn if it be better to grind 
them alone with the corn, or to mix oats in the hop- 
per, should the meal be fed dry, or wet, separately, 
or mixed with cut hay, cut straw or cut stalks; at 
what times and in what quantities ? 

A pretty extensive feeder for the Philadelphia 
market once told me, that a bushel of meal made of 
corn and cobs was quite equal to a bushel of meal 
made of corn and oats, that his cattle throve as fast 


fermenting it, it is no less trueffurther enhances its 
value for swine. Even the water in which it is 
cooked augments its nutritious properties, in conse- 
quence, probably, of some chemical change effect- 
ed by the boiling es Fish subsist in pure 
water, as is gy illustrated in the management 
of the gold fish. e experiments of the Rev. H. 
Colman, in fattening swine, further warrant this op- 
eration. “ At first, 
employed half a bushel of Indian meal to make a 
kettle full of hasty pudding; but we soon found 
that a peck of meal by taking up all the water it 
could be made to absorb, in a thorough boiling, 
would make the same kettle full (holding five pails) 
of sufficient consistency.” In giving cob-meal to 
horses and neat cattle, that are fed with cut'hay or 
straw, there is a doubled advantage, at least so it is 
stated by those who are well experienced, in feed - 
ing the grain and hay together. ‘The grain, 
especially corn, is sometimes too heating to 
horses, and this tendency is counteracted by the 
stimulus of distention, afforded by the hay andi 


in 24 hours. It is eaten inso short a time as to af- 


ford much beneficial rest tothe animal. We would’ 


call the reader’s attention to the facts stated in Mr. 
White’s postscript. 


From the New York: Cullivailor. 
Circular, 


Addressed to the Raisers, Inspectors and Consumers 
of Hops. 

At a meeting of the Brewers of the etate of New 
York, convened in the city of New-York, Gth March 
1835, to take into consideration the causes of the 
present ruinous and improper practice of picking, 
curing, and inspection of hops, by which a very 
large proportion are rendered worse than useless, 
and others materially injured, a committee was ap- 
pointed, and their chairman made the following re- 
port: 

In presenting this communication, it is unneces- 
sary to make any other remurk to those interested, 
than to refer to the important facts that are here 














on the former, and that they never stalled (cloyed) 
on it. 
I use the present opportunity to bespeak a suffi- 


disclosed, to shew that prompt and efficient meas- 
ures ought to be taken, to effect a radical change in 
the present system of picking and curing, as well 


sie retains her milk or as it is generally termed | cient quantity of thy “ Dutton” seed corn to plant |®8 @ corresponding change in the standard of in- 
‘holds it up,’ so that now her milk is reduced to | 12 acres the next season, say, 2 1-2 bushels shell- | Spection of hops. 


ss than half the quantity it was 3 or 4 weeks ago, ‘Pe 


though the Clotted milk and swelling have subsi- 
ad, her appetite good, and no falling off as to feed. 
Ay information touching this Case through the 
Cumns of the Farmer will be thankfully receiv- 


ed, CaRoLus. 
“ugust, 22, 1835. 


Nre. We once owned a cow that would hold 
up br milk, after the calf was weaned, until she 
woul become dry, or rather until she gave so little 
milk hat it was no object to milk her. This she 
cid or two summers, She is living yet; and is 
keptor the purpose of rearing calves upon, she be- 
ing iellent for that business—Ep. 


Fron the Cultivator. 
Alternating Crops. 


_The psent season has afforded a good opportu- 
nity of tting the utility of alternating tillage and 
grass Crs; For, so far as our observation has ex- 
tended, eadows of similar quality of soil, have 
heen provetive in an inverse ratio to their age, i. 
e. the lomr they have been in grass, the lighter 
the produ, Jn some instances the difference has 
been threé) one in favor of the new stocked lands. 
Phe tnorehan common difference apparent the 
present yea we ascribe to the want of heavy-rains, 
in the last umn, winter and spring. The light 
rains penetfed more readily grounds which had 
recently beeunder the plough, and which were 
comparativelnorous and pulverent, than they did 
those which ‘re rendered in a manner impervi- 
ous, and whi¢had remained for years undisturbed 
by the plougl But if grass greatly deteriorates, 
grains Go mUCmore so, without heavy dressings 
of manure, anche alternation of roots, Tillage is 
admirably fitteto — clean and prepare the 





soil for - in grass le s are uall a 
cial to tillage cis, by the vegumabie pe sg wr 


With much respect, thy friend, 
ROBERT WHITE, Jr. 


In confirmation of the great economy in prepar- 
ing food for animals, one of the aldermen of New- 
York city told me, that at the public yard, where 
the previous year they had fed out hay and oats 
whole) by the cutting of the hay and grinding of 
the oats, 8 bushels of oats and 15 cwt. of hay fed 
the same number of horses, doing the same work, 
the same length of time, and kept them in as good 
order, as 24 bushels of oats and 35 ewt. of hay had 
done when fed whole ! ! R. W. Jr. 


REMARKS OF THE CONDUCTOR. 
The cobs of corn undoubtedly contain much nu- 


We ask the patient indulgence of brewers, far- 
mers and inspectors, for the liberty we shall una- 
voidably be compelled to use, in pointing out the 

‘errors that have been fallen into. Your committee 
| are aware of the great difference between pursua- 
(ding a man of the truth of any new proposition, 
| with that of convincing him he is wrong, and sat- 
|isfactorily inducing him to take the way of truth. 
| We know we have one difficulty to contend with, 
to surmount, Which we are apprised will require 
not only all our ingenuity, but also all the forbear- 
‘ance of those concerned. This difficulty is the 
ready sale of hops in our market, in the imperfect 
condition they are now produced. ‘The farmer 
would naturally enough ask why all this clamor 


triment. P.Minor, of Virginia, [See 4m. Far. Vol.| about lupulin, resin, early and late picking, while 
1, p. 324] has given us the results of a nicely con- | he can can get 16e. per |b., and 2,000 Ibs. per acre, 


ducted experiment to ascertain the amount of this 


(near $320 per acre,) per anum ? This is all fair 


nutriment. He took ten bushels of corn and cob, | enough, and we will further admit, that some indi- 


weighing 367 lbs. and ten bushels of shelled corn, 
and subjected them to the process of distillation. 
The product of the corn and cob was 13 gallons of | 
of spirits, and of the pure corn 18 gallons. Estima- | 


ting that the ten bushels of corn and cob would | 


have given five bushels of shelled corn, which is 
the general proportion, there will be left, as the pro- 
duct of the five bushels of cobs, four gallons of 
spirit, or nearly half as much as was aflorded by 
five bushels of corn. Mr. Minor remarks that the 
cob affords other nutritive matter than the saccha- 
rine, which is converted into alcohol, as mucilage 
and oils. We have besides abundant testimony, in 
the practice of eminent farmers, of the utility of 
feedmg cob-meal to animals, always mixed, we be- 
lieve, with meal of the corn or oats, Cob-and-corn 
meal is improved by scalding, still more, for hogs, 
by boiling, with potatoes, apples and pumpkins, and 
yet more y a partial fermentation. All these pre- 
parations facilitate digestion. An animal high fed 


with raw grain, whether horse, hog or ox, voids 
much of its food in an undigested state, which is of 
course lost for all beneficial purposes. Grinding 
grain for animal food, therefore, is universally ad- 





vidual, who may ask this question, has himself pro- 
duced hops worth the money, and as good an ar- 
ticle as either this or any other country is capable 
of producing; but our complaint is that there are 
but verv few of this fine quality, not one bale inten. 
We think we speak advisedly, when we repeat, that 
out of the 8,500 bales the produce of New-York 
and the eastern states, there may not be more than 
8 or 900 bales in prime order. That we may be 
perfectly uuderstood, we earnestly solicit a careful 
persul of an analysis of hops by Dr. Ives, of New- 
York, and published in Silliman’s Journal of Sci- 
ence, 2d volume. Since which, the attention of 
many of the first chymists and physicians, French, 
Scotch, and English, have carefulty experimented 
on them, and the result has been nearly the same. 
In one essential particnlar they all agree, whieli is, 
that the only valuable properties are contained in 
the resinous globules, which Dr. Ives ealls lwpulin. 
These globules are not formed until a few days be- 
fore the hop is ripe, and if picked either a few days 
too soon or too late, the hop is an injury instead of 
being of any service, as they possess neither pre- 
servative nor medicinal qualities. The experiment 





mitted to be economical, and cooking and partially 


of Dr. lves are so nearly correct, and as he merits 


says this nice observer, “ we’ 


straw.—Mixed feed of this sort may be fed thrice: 
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the gratitude of his countrymen for his labor and 
skill in first bringing these matters before the public, 
we will copy a part of them, that they may be the 
more extensively known, and hope the valuable and 
important facts they disclose, may have their just 
influence in correcting the many errors that have 
obtained, in the picking, curing, and inspection of 


hops. 
EXPERIMENTS: 

“'T'wo drachms of leaves of the blossom of the 
hop, from which all the lupulin or farina had been 
Separated, were digested 12 hoursin 6 ounces of 
boiling water. The infusion was bitter, anc ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to the taste ; it possessed none 
of the aromatic flavor and peculiar bitter of the lu- 
pulin. When filtered and evaporated, it yielded 5 
grains of nauseous extract. 

“The same leaves were again digested in 6 oun- 
ces of proof spirits ; after 12 hours, the infusion was 
filtered, and, by evaporation, yieted 5 grains of ex- 
tract similar to the last. The same leaves were di- 
gested 24 hours in alcohol: the infusions manifested 
none of the sensible properties of the hop; it gave, 
by evaporation, 4 grains of extract. The taste of 
none of the extracted matter obtained from the 
leaves, was sufficiently characteristic of the hop, to 
designate that it was obtained from that article. 

“From this and other similar experiments, lead- 
ing to the same results, I think it is conclusively 
proved, that the virtue of the hop resides exclusive- 
ly in the lupulin ; that the leaves contain a nause- 
ous extractive matter, which is imparted to water 
and to alcohol, and which, instead of adding to the 
bitter and aromatic flavor of the lupulin, partially 
neutralizes or destroys it. 

“ The obvious inference from these results have, 
as I conceive, been demonstated,—that the lupulin 
alone, contains the bitter principle and the aromat- 
ic flavor of the hop, which are essential to the ex- 
cellence and preservation of malt liquor.” 

These discoveries of Dr. Ives, immediately brou- 
git the attention of M. M. Payen, and M. Cheval- 
lier, two of the most eminent chymists of France, 
to this subject. The learned compiler of the Ma- 
teria Medica, Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
Doctor John Bostock, M. D. F. R.S., Dr. Paris, an 
able, profound medical writer, all agree that the lu- 
pulin is the only valuable part of the hop; and Dr. 
Paris particularly mentions the hop, as the most 
valuable ingredient in ale, its stomachic qualities 
powerfully aiding digestion, “ and particularly use- 
ful to the lower classes, enabling them to digest 
their innutritive food ;” he says, * Dr. Franklin was 
wrong in condemning ale,” and deprecates “ the 
disapearance of small beer from the tables of the 
rich, as there was nothing to replace the tonic of the 
hop.” 

From the above authorities, there is one certain 
fact established, which proves, conclusively, that 
the leaves forming the pod of the hop, contains no- 
thing of value for the purpose of brewing; an ac- 
rid, nauseous bitter, the only properties they possess. 

In looking back to the qualities of hops the mar- 
kets for the last fifteen years have furnished, our 
opinion is, that the standard has gradually deterior- 
ated; many are now branded firsts, which have 
been picked before the resin had begun to form in 
them, and a very large proportion of those branded 
firsts, are picked before the hops are ripe and the 
resin or lupulin first partially appearing, being on- 
ly sap, as soon as dry it is dissipated, and very short- 
ly after, not even the smell of the aroma is percep- 
tible. 

This principle error of picking hops before they 
have arrived at maturity, is followed by another, as 
far as it goes, equally pernicious ; using brimstone 
to give them the appearance of maturity,—hence 
our markets are furnished witb first rate hop pods 
or leaves, without any lupulin, possessing only the 
nauseous, acrid bitter, of unripe vegetation, and 
charged with sulphuric acid, the most deleterious 
matter to a vinous fermentation. 

Various circumstances have combined to bring 
about this lamentable state of things. The inspec- 
tor is not the principle in fault for branding as firsts, 
those which are refuse from early picking and brim- 
stone. This error no doubt had its origin with 
mistaken men conducting the brewing business, and 
ignorant of either the culture, curing or their essen- 
tial properties. These men wanted hops that would 
impart no color to their liquor, and advised the in- 
spectors, that hops when ripe, were refuse, because 
when ripe, the leaves forming the head of the hop, 


acquired a brown or yellow tinge, slightly coloring | 





'the ale; consequently the inspectors have branded 
‘those ho 
\ the lupulin is formed in them, and from this ill ad- 
| vised source, brimstone has been introduced and 
| applied to hoth early and late picked hops ; to the 
early, take away the green, and to the late, to take 
away the brown color, and bleach them to an im- 
aginary pale ale standard. By this pernicious course 
the rinds, if we may so term them, are substituted 
for the fruit, and for the wholesome aromatic resin, 
we are presented with an acrid, unhealthy bitter. 
Another cause may explain why our markets are 
yearly retrograding, which is, the early demand for 
shipping, or a scarcity among the brewers; hence 
often enormous prices are paid for trash, not worth 
the cartage for manure. This early demand makes 
numbers eager to avail themselves of the chance of 
advanced prices, and the first sales, while they run 
no risk of the inspectors condemning them, from 
early ‘picking. The farmers also find their inter- 
ests served in early picking, as it gives a much lon- 
| ger time for harvest, enabling them with but witieg 
| help, and Jess kiln room, to secure their crop; an 
/can we blame them, while brewers and inspectors 
second their wishes ? 
We have no personal feelings, nor intend attach- 
ing censure to any individual; but insist that our 
present standard of inspection is an imposition ; it 
does not indicate the maturity or intrinsic value of 
the hops. To be a compotent judge of hops, re- 
quires experience, and a nice discrimination ; it is 
impossible for any man to decide, correctly, unless 
he is capable of distinguishing every peculiar odour 
that the hops may have ; his sense of smell must 
be acute; itis not enough that the hops are dry, 
that they look well on the outside, that they have 
not been heated, smoked, stewed, brimstoned, or 
burnt: they must have the strong, pees aro- 
matic smell of the hop when ripe, and just plucked 
from the stem ; they must have the small globules 
of resin of lupulin, llke gems surrounding the cove 
of the pod, and covering the bottom of the calyxes 
or leaves; without this lupulin, they are refuse. All 
which is respectfully submitted. 
L. FIELER, Chairman. 
Resolved, That this report meets the aoprobation 


of the trade. 
R. BOYD, President, 





M. Vassar, Secretary. 


The above report was transmitted to the brewers 
of Pensylvania, and the following gentlemen were 
‘appointed a committe, who concurred with the 
_ brewers of the state of New-York, in the adoption 
| of the above report. 

GEO. PEPPER, 

FRED’K GAUL & SONS, 

SAM’L N. GRAY, 

Hu TCHINSON & STUMP, 

ABBOT, NEWLIN & CO., 

FRANCIS & W. J. PEROT, 

M. L. DAWSON, 

THOS. C. LUDGERS. 
Philadelphia, June 18, 1832. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 
Grapes. 

We have often been asked how eld grape vines 
are before they bear. Two years ago last Spring 
we set some cuttings, they grew 6 or 10 inches that 
season ; the next Spring we removed them to a 
place where we wished them to remain permanent- 
ly, and they grew a few feet last season, but as last 
winter was unusually cold they were killed nearly 
to the ground ; this was probably no injury as the 
parts of the vines that were killed probably ought 
to have been removed by pruning. They have 

own rapidly this season, some of them extending 
8 or 10 feet and are still “ going ahead” very fast 
for a grape vine. Those vines that are most flour- 
ishing now have some fine bunches of grapes on 
them, and there is no doubt that they will bear 
pretty well another year. These are the Isabella, 
Catawba and White Muscadine, they are all excel- 
lent grapes. ‘The last needs to be covered in the 
earth to protect it from frost. There is not much 
difference in the quality of the Isabella and Cataw- 
ba, the latter is rather the best, but we prefer the 
former as it ripens about a fortnight earlier than 
the latter which is too late for this climate, except- 
ing in very warm seasons and favorable situations. 








preferred to the Isabella as the latter was more in- 


jured by frost last winter, but we think that is no 


Jirsts, which are gathered green,.before | material objection, as it is not killed excepting in 4 


very cold winter, and then no more of the vines js 
killed than would be cut off by close pruning, and 
what appears to be an injury to one who does not 
prune sufficiently close may be a benefit, by destroy- 
ing those parts of vines that ought te be removed. 
—Some of our young vines that were killed close 
to the ground have several bunches of grapes on 
branches that have started from the ground this 
year. 

TT LI NY PI I) 
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The editor of the Boston Gazette, concludes some 


, remarks upon the interest of this State, as follows: 


“ The fever for speculating in timber lands, saw 
mills, water privileges, granite quarries, &c., which 
has raged in Bangor and its vicinity, for some 
months past, has been of immense benefit to the 
State of Maine. It has drawn from distant parts of 
the country thousands of active business men, who 
have planted in her immense forests, and on her 
streams, millions of capital, the benefits of which 





Some have observed that the Catawba should be | 


will be diffused among her hardy and industrious 
citizens for years to come. And before the fever 
subsides, there is no knowing but two thirds of the 
soil, and all the water of Maine, may be owned by 
the enterprising merchants and capitalists of other 
States. Our neighbors had better look to this, or 
ad will be bought and sold like sheep in the shain- 
es! 

The advantages which the State has derived from 
the recent and still continued speculation upon her 
premises are but partially estimated when the in- 
vestment of capital is all that is taken into account. 
The most important and lasting benefit is to be 
found in the development of her resources. There 
were parts of this State which, before the recent 
rise of lands, were as little known as the interior of 
the great desert of Sahara, in Africa ;—but now not 
only has there been a thorough examination of the 
surface and soil, by those speculating in timber, but 
the very bowels of the earth have been laid open, 
and valuable quarries and mines, in numerous in- 
stances have been brought to light. 

Quarries of marble, lime, slate and granite, and 
mines of various ores have been discovered in soin( 
places, while in others, rivers have been surveyed 
and lands measured, which a while since were pt 
more thought of as sources of revenue than tP 
sand upon Cape Cod. We entertain but little far 
of the contingency pointed out in the close of 1° 
Boston writers remarks—our eastern capitalists /ill 
take good care to retain lands enough to enble 
them to monopolize the lumber market for “sme 
time.” 

New Business—Old boots and shoes areow 
pocchneed by cart loads in New York city ad ta- 

en to an establishinent near Harlaem whey they 
are manufactured into Prussian blue, a spees of 
paint very valuable, and not, until recently, mle in 
this country. ‘ 








T'easels.—This at present is one of the mo prof- 
fitable of crops. There is acrop to be ghered 
this tall on three or four acres of what as Mr. 
Gogswell’s garden, said by competent judg, to be 
worth $3,000. Weare told that many fners in 
Hatfield, have gone into the cultivation ot. ‘The 
scarcity of the article is the main cause ¢ its pres- 
ent high price. A few years since it wa‘o low as 
to be hardly worth raising, and the pwability is 
that there will soon be an abundance toupply the 
market. 

Large Crop of Wheat.—Mr. Moses Cvls of Am- 
herst, harvested from about four and half acres, 
150 shocks of wheat, which will yiel@m an aver- 
age 5 pecks the shock, making in the vole, 187 1-2 
bushels, or about 42 bushels to the fe. Qur in- 
formant states that is supposed to? the largest 
yield of wheat ever harvested in Hayshire county. 








Prospects for Silk.—Niles’ Regist, @ paper of 
great authority in such matters, stat that the man- 
ufacture of silk in this country win five years, 
will probably be worth from ten wwenty millions 
of dollars, and of course give empyment to a vast 
number of women and children. 





New Brunswick Sufferers.—T) committe on the 
subject have reported the recej of 4,004 dollars 
| for the sufferers by the late tor#o. 
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A census of Boston is to be taken in October, by 
order of the city government. It has been suppo- 
sed that this enumerated would give us 80,000 in- 
habitants ; but persons, who have the best means 
of information, assure us that it will not exceed 75,- 


000. 


The Lowell Rail Road Co, receive about five 
hundred dollars per day for passengers only. The 
distance (twenty-six miles) was recently run in for- 
ty-nine minutes. 


The damage done in Baltimore is estimated at 
#100,000—and it appears that by the laws of Mary- 
land the sufierers must be indemnified by a tax on 
the city. Add to this the expenses incurred in sup- 
pressing, and it is no light tax. 


The Newark Advertiser states that the loss of 
property in that place by the great fire on Saturday 
evening, is estimated at about $25,000. 


Miss Joice Heth, the nurse of George Washing- 
ton and who is one hundred and sixty-one years of age, 
will be in Boston in a few days. Her age is proved 
by the most authentic documents—among which 
are certificates from very aged and respectable 7. 
sons now a. and the original bill of sale, from 
Washington’s father.— Post. 


Tie Poor Poet.—The New York Sunday News 
says that the prise of $50 offered by Mr. Dinneford, 
for an address to be spoken at the opening of the 
Franklin Theatre, in that city on the Ist September 
ensuing, has been adjudged to a pauper inmate of 
the Alms house ! 


Lead in Sugar.—Our readers recollect the late 
serious sickness produced by the use of certain su- 
gars at Calais (Me.) and in other parts of the coun- 
ty. Some of the sugar rocently introduced into 
Philadelphia has been subjected te a chemical an- 
alysis, and found to contain acetate of lead, in the 
proportion of one part in twelve of sugar.—Argus. 


A new Post Office has been established at Burn- 
ham, called the Burnham Village Post Office, and 
i:benezer Sawyer appointed Postmaster. 


The Belfast Working-man’s Advocate says—Na- 
than Farwell, who was convicted at the last Decem- 
ber term of the Supreme Court, held in this County, 


of an assault with an intent to commit a rape, has | 


received a pardon from the Governor, and is now 
at Unity. 

It is beleived in New York, that the late exten- 
sive conflagration was produced by an incendiary, 
and a committes has been instituted, to investigate 
the subject. 


The Mayor of St Louis has issued a proclama- 
tion warning all gamblers and keepers of gambling 
establishments, that the laws of the state and the 
ordinances of the city will be enforced, and that 
they will be considered and treated as vagrants. 


The Dam of the Penobscot Mill Dam Corpora- 
tion, which was partly destroyed by the freshet in 
May, has been completely repaired, and thirty saws 
operation. These saws are rented by the season 
for upwards of $30,000.— Radical. 


We learn by the Belfast Advocate, that Steam 
Mills are about being erected in Frankfort, and 
some 30 or 40 saws put in operation. 


Fire. The new schooner Sarah, of Hartford, 
was burnt on Saturday last. while lying at a wharf 
in Boston. A quantity of powder which was on 
board, produced a tremendous explosion which did 
some damage on shore. 


. Dueling. A young man, of a distinguished fam- 
ily in Paris, lately ran away with a lady whom his 
parents would not consent for him to marry, and 
killed one of his brothers, who overtook him, in a 


duel, Another brother soon after challenged him 
and was also killed. 


1 New Pen has been invented which does away 
with the necessity of dipping into the inkstand for 
ink, the ink being kept in a cavity of the pen, and 
flowing only when the pen is in operation. 


Halley’s Comet. It is expected this comet will 
be seen by the naked eye in Septemger. It will 
be nearest the earth about the 5th or 6th of Oct. 


Capt. Back, (who went towards the North Pole 
two years ago, to find his brother-in-law, Capt. 
Ross,) has arrived at Lachine.—The celdest weath- 
er he found was 70 below zero. 





Marriages. 





“™ Exeter, Me. by Chandler Eastman, Esq. Mr. 
William W. Cleaves to Miss Hannah Tilton, of 
London, N. H. 








Deaths. 





In this town, on Wednesday last, Henry C. son 
of Mr. Richara Persons, aged 2 years 6 months. 

Drowned, in the Androscoggin river, on the 19th 
ult. Mr. Daniel Coffin, aged 26 years, son of Mr. 
James Coffin of Leeds. He was an enterprising 
young man, and promised in life much usefulness 
to society—his untimely death will be lamented by 
all his friends and acquaintances. May the God 
of all mercies be the consolation of his bereaved 
connexions.— Com. 








~ BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay Aug. 24. 
Reported for the Boston Patriot. 


At Market 720 Beef Cettle, 485 Stores, 25 Cows 
and Calves, 2440 Sheep, and 60 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Prices of some qualities 
have further declined, as will be perceived by our 
quotations. A few very fine were taken at 33s ; 
prime 30s a 31s 6d; good 27s a 28s 6d; thin Oxen 
and Cows 24s a 25s 6d; two year old 21s a 22s 6d. 

Stores—Y earlings 6 50 a $8: two year old 12a 15. 

Cows and Calnes—Sales ay 17, 19, 23, 25, 28, and 
$35. 

Sheep—Sales quick. Ordinary at 10s, 10s 6d, a 
11s, middling 12s, 13s 6d and 14s;; better qualities 
14s 6d, 15s, 16s 6d, and 17s. 

Swine—Those at market have been before roport- 
ed, a few sales only at retail without weighing. 
bh Pa RO PTH 0.1 EER RE PER TE 

Blacksmith Wanted. 

FOGG & SYLVESTER would like to employ 
a young man at the Blacksmithing business. One 
partially acquainted at the business would answer, 


and would meet with good encouragement. 
Winthrop, Sept. 1, 1835. 


sShort-Horned Stock. 


The subscriber offers for sale the following prime 
animals, all of the Improved Durham Short Horn- 
ed breed, viz :— 

2 thorough bred Bulls, each 4 years old. 

2 do do do do 5 months old. 

1 3-4 blood do one year old. 


R. H. GREEN. 
Winslow, Aug. 28, 1835. 


Fisk & Hinkley’s 
NEW PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 


For sale by the subscriber at East Livermore, or 
the following agents—K. G. Robinson, Hallowell ; 
William Wade, Augusta; F. F. Haines, East Liv- 
ermore; Daniel Hobbs, Portland; John Miller, 
Warren ; Kidder & Tarball, Boston; Col. Cobb, 
Gray ; Moses Emery, Saco; Nathan Elden, Bux- 
ton; Reuben R. Dunn, Poland ; Joseph Haskell, 
Monmouth; E. McLellan, Gardiner, and William 
Reed of Norway. Said machines are warranted to 
answer well the purpose for which they are inten- 
ded. JOB HASKELL. 

June 4, 1835. 4m18 


Note Found. 


On the road from this Village to Wayne Mills, a 
Note of, hand, dated September 23, 1833, for $30, 
payable on the first day of April, 1834, with inter- 
est, upon which there is an endorsement of $11, 
July 15, 1834. The owner is requested to call at 
this office, prove property, pay eharges and take 
the Note. wtheep, Aug’. 25, 1835. 


Auction. 

Will be sold at Public Auction on Saturday the 
12th day of September next, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, on the premises, all the right, title and 
interest belonging to Mary Follet, Abigail Suther- 
land, Jesse Follet, Sophrona Follet and Rheuama 
Follet, all minors, heirs of Michael Follet, late of 
Winthrop, deceased, situate in Winthrop and des- 
cribed as follows, viz: all the right of said minors 
to the Farm on which said Michael Follet lived at 
the time of his decease. 

MOSES WHITE, Guardian for said minors. 

Winthrop, July 29, 1835, 




















FIFTH YEAR OF THE 
BOSTON PEARL, 


And Literary Gazette, 
Commences on the Nineteenth of September, 1835. 





This Popular Journal is published every Saturday 
at No. 19, Water Street, and contains 


ORIGINAL TALES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
MUSIC, &c. 
Its very extensive and rapidly increasing circulation 
is the Best comment on its Shapeen and Value. 
Persons ordering the work, must enclose Three 
Dollars for a Year’s Payment, and note in what 
County and State the Town is, to which they will 
have it sent. 
All orders (Post Paid) should be addressed to 
ISAAC C. PRAY, JR. 
Editor of the Pearl, BOSTON, Mass. 


N.B. Any person sending Fifteen Dollars at one 
time, shall have Six Copies sent according to his 
order. | August 1835. 


STEAM BOAT LINE FROM 


BOSTON TO GARDINER, 
ARRANGEMENT FOR AUGUST, 


The New Steamer Portland, 


JABEZ HOWES, Jr. Master, will leave Union 
Warf Portland, for Boston every 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 
at 7 o’clock P. M. 

Will leave Foster’s Wharf, Boston, for Portland 
ever 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY & SATURDAY 
at 7 o’clock P. M. 








The Steamer Macdonough, 
NATHANIEL KIMBALL, Master, 


Will leave Union Wharf, Portland, for Bath and 


Gardiner every 


WEDNESDAY & SUNDAY, at 8 o’clock A.M. 
And will leave Gardiner for Bath & Portland every 
MONDAY & FRIDAY at 9 o'clock A. M. 


FARE. 





From Boston to Gardiner, £5,00 

“ “ to Portland 3,00 

“ Portland to Bath, 1,50 and found 

“ “ tu Gardiner, 2,00 } 

AGENTS. 

Messrs. J. B. SMITH, Boston. 
CHARLES MOODY, Portland. 
THOMAS G. JEWETT, Gardiner. 


{(>> Stages will be in readiness to take the pas- 
sengers from Gardiner to Hallowell and Augusta 
on the arrival of the Boat, and taking passengers 
from Augusta and Hallowell to Gardiner on the 
morning of the McDonough’s sailing. 

Gardiner, August 15, 1835. 


White Mulberry Seed, 


Warranted to be of the growth of 1835—for sale 
at this office. This seed was raised in Mansfield, 
Conn. and is a first rate article. 

The seed may be sown now, and the plants coy- 
ered deeply by straw and litter, which will prevent 
their winter killing. Price 50 cents per ounce. 

August 19, 1835. 


For Sale. 


Just received and for sale at this office, the Com- 
plete Farmer and Rural Economist ; containing a 
compendious epitome of the most important branch- 
es of Agriculture and Rural Economy, by Thomas 
G. Fessenden. Also, the Mew American Gardener, 

y T. G. Fessenden; the New American Orchar- 
dist, by Wm. Kenrick; the Northern Shepherd, by 
a Committee of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society; Ist 
volume of the Maine Farmer, neatly bound; Sir 
Months in a Convent, by Miss Reed; Letter and 
Pot Paper of different qualities. 


Thrashing Machines. 

The right for using PITTS’ PATENT HORSE 
POWER and THRASHING MACHINE 0» the 
towns of Litchfield, Lisbon, Topsham, Bowdoin, 
Bowdoinkam and Richmond, for saie b 

OLIVER HERRICK, 











Lewiston, Aug. 1835. 
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Poetry. 











From the Rhode Island Republican. 
A Fable. 


The King of Terrors and of Kin 

Whose sceptre sways terrestrial things, 
Once summoned all his ghastly train 

Of Courtiers, who u held his reign ; 
And then inform’d them with good grace, 
He wish’d to fill a vacant place. 

For know, he said, ’tis fit that We! 
Should have a head of Ministry— 

And from among you mean to take, 

He who’s most faithful to the state. 

Each now has freedom to explain, 

Who for this honor has best claim. 
Fever first spake, and just observ’d 

His victims prov’d how gnuch he’d serv’d. 
Paxsy, by shaking every limb, 

Gave proof how zealous he had been ; 
Dropsy, with carcase wide extended, 
His claim to notice well defended ; 

And Gout, with hobbling step and pace, 
Was no mean rival for the place ; 
ASTHMA, in vain essay’d to speak, 

But could not e’er a brother greet ; 

Yet all, among the bustling throng, 
Admitted that his claim was strong, 
Crore and Croup, with dreadful throes, 
Seem’d ready to engage with blows: 
For each by turns insisted still 

They had the greatest power to kill. 
PiaGue, urg’d his rapid bold career, 
Which shook whole kingdoms with his fear ; 
Consumption said, he could endure, 
Though often slow, yet ever sure ; 
Amidst this warm and firce debate, 
Who should be minister of State, 

The Court, the Monarch, were astounded, 
With shouts of frolic quite confounded. 
When lo! a lady entered in, 

With bold, lascivious, jovial mein, 

Close on her steps attended too 

A wild discordant, motley crew, 

Of cooks and Bacchannals well fed, 

And by a troop of damsels led ; 

Joy fill’d each flush’d and wanton eye, 
And strains of music floated high ; 

On the Grim Prince she cast a glance, 
Announe’d herself—* INTEMPERANCE.” 
She wav’d her hand and thus address’d 
The Courtiers who around her press’d; 
“Give way ye sickly band, nor dare 

Our Monarch’s smiles with me to share ! 
Who here with me will think to vie, 
For Grace that comes from royalty ; 
Who here will their pretensions bring, 
With one who serves our gracious king ; 
‘To me, ye servile fawning band, 

*Tis mine, the desolating hand ! 

I am the Parent of your race, 

‘To me belongs the important place, 

Nor longer here for notice strive, 

For you, your power from me derive.” 
The Monarch grinn’d his approbation, 





And plac’d her in the envied station. R. 
Miscellany. 








From the Boston Pearl. 
Whaling in the Pacific. 
CHAPTER 1,.—/( Concluded.) 

Captain Coffin was a small smoke-dried man, 
whose countenance wore the hue of a leg of bacon ; 
ardent in his pursuits, and wholly devoted to the 
cause in which he was embarked. To sum up the 
whole, he was a Nantucketman. ‘No father seek 
his merits to disclose,’ for they beggar description ! 

Mr Hussey, the first mate, was a tall, long-limb- 
ed, clumsy being, in whose countenance apathy had 
set her leaden seal; and every exertion of his un- 
wieldly body, every word that he uttered, proclaim- 
ed him a man possessing to a high degree the only 
requisites for a whaleman— main strength and 
stupidity.” He had been reared among whales, 
knew all about whales, and was almost a whale 
himself. He could tell a sperm whale at the dis- 
tance of six miles by the cut of his flukes, and could 
distinguish between the male and female whales by 
the length of their eye-lashes. He had noidea that 
there was any other science in the world, save that 


}mention. All of which are of a superior quality, 





of ‘taking care of whale,’ and believed that the 
summit oF humanity had been attained when a man 
could face a young bull without flinching—and 
we must confess that no business earried on, is so 
well calculated to enlighten the world as the whale- 
fishery. 

Frederick Swain, the second mate, was an active, 
energetic little fellow, whose opportunities for ac- 

uiring a knowledge of mankind had been more 
avored than were those of his uncivilized superi- | 
ors ; and he was several times heard to say, that if 
he thought he had one drop of Nantucket blood in 
his veins, he would cut it out. Still he possessed, 
to a high degree, the characteristic rancour toward 
live whales, and the fostering tenderness for dead 
ones, which redeemed his claim to the outraged ti- 
tle of a Nantucketman. He was generally known 
among the crew by the appellation of ‘ Dismal Jer- 
ry, which title he gained by the gloominess of his 
temper, the eccentricity of his manners, and his love 
of solitude. He seemed to imagine that all the 
world had conspired against him; and even the 
proffered hand of friendship was as warily scruti- 
nised, as if it held within its grasp the seven yon 
of Egypt. Yet Fredrick was generous, and noble 
in his disposition ; easily appeased when offended, 
and kind to the unfortunate. 

Gardner, Coffin, and Starbuck, were the three 
boat-steerers. Gardner, who steered the eaptain’s 
boat, was a tall, personable young man, ignorant of 
course, but successful in striking whales. Coffin 
was a nimble and enterprising youth, ‘rank poison 
for a whale’—he steered the mate’s boat. Starbuck 
a nephew of the owner, who steered the second 
mate’s boat, was a lazy stripling, but capable of do- 
ing something when he chose to exert himself. He 
was extremely well-formed, and possessed consid- 
erable enthusiasm ; but his opportunities for acqui- 
ring knowledge had been limited: and he did not 

ossess that hardihood of nerve, and stupid insensi- 
Citity of danger, which is so much in credit with 
the whalemen. Notwithstanding all this he was a 
great favorite with the girls, probably on account of 
the delicacy of his complexion, the sensibility of his 
mind, and the kind expression of his animated blue 
eyes. 

Paul Inott, the cooper, was a great, overgrown | 
booby, disgustingly conceited, cowardly and mean. | 

Joseph Richards, a foremast hand, was a tall In- 
dian,belonging to Martha’s Vineyard, who had been 
persuaded to ship by the owner, on account of a 
current report that he could see three-day’s-sail a- 
head. 

Ben, the man-o’war’s-man, a Swede, and a few 
Nantucketmen, mostly boys, comprised the remain- 
der of the ship’s company. 


RL PES TEL CD We OT 
New Goods. 


The subscribers have just received a new and ex- 
tensive assortment of Fancy Dry Goods, consisting 
of Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Sattinetts, Merinoes, 
Silks of every description, Crapes, Cambrics, Mus- 











Notice. 

The subscriber hereby requests all those who ara 
indebted to him for professional services, done pre- 
vious to January 1835, to call and make payment 
immediately. C. KNAPP. 

Winthrop, July 8, 1835. 


Moses Adams, 





Deputy Sheriff and Coroner,—Greene, Kennebeg 


County, Maine. 


Wanted, 


Ist and 2d Nos. of the 2d vol. of the Maine Far 


mer. Double price will be paid for them at thi 
office. 





———_. 
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Celebrated Horse Powder. 


HE various diseases to which the HORSE j; 

subject, have occasioned many remedies to be 
offered to the public, under different forms with 
high ecomiums. Some of these are injurious,— 
others at best, of little use. A judicious and usefi)| 
combination has long been desired. This 1s recotn- 
mended in the following cases : 

For Horses foundered by eating to excess, or 
drinking cold water when warm, to such as discov - 
er any symptoms of Glanders,the Distemper,Coug)- 
and Yellow Water, or are exposed to infection by 
being with other Horses affected with these com- 
plaints, and in all cases attended with feverish symps 
toms, sluggishness, loss of appetite or depression of 
spirits. 

The dose for a sick Horse is one table-spoonfi! 
night and morning, mixed with a light mess of short 
feed, or made into a drench: when intended to 
keep a Horse in health, a table-spoonful once a 
week will be sufficient, and at the same time a ta- 
ble-spoonful of Salts in his food. 

{(3>Prepared and sold by JAMES BOWMAN, 


GarpineRr, Maine. 


We the undersigned having examined the Recipe for 
making the Horse Powder prepared by James Bow- 
man of Gardiner, Me., do not hesitate to say it is « 
scientific combination, and from experience and obse’- 
vation we are persuaded to say that it is a good pre- 
paration for many diseases of Horses for which it is 
recommended. D. NEAL, 

_— D. H. MIRICK. 


We the subscribers having made use of the Horse 
Powders prepared by James Bowman, Gardiner, 
Maine, most cheerfully recommend them to the public 
for Distemper and Coughs. 


CHARLES SAGER, 
A. T. PERKINS, 
J.D. GARDINER. 
SAMUEL HODGDON, Pitiston. 
BENJ. HODGES, ee 
JOHN H. ELDRIDGE are 


Gardiner. 


T —ALSO— ' 
HE Genuine “ROLLINS’ IMPROVED LIN- 





lins, Prints of all kinds, Handkerchiefs, Shawls, 
Ladies’ Veils, Gloves, Hose, Shirting and Sheeting | 
of a superior quality. Also a very extensive assort- | 
ment of Crockery Ware, Teas, Sugars, Spices of 
all kinds, and various other articles to numerous to 


and will be sold for cash, country produce or ap- 
proved credit on as reasonable terms as can be had 
at any other place in the vicinity. 

All persons wishing to purchase will do well to 
call and examine the same before purchasing else- 
where. CURTIS & MACE, 

Readfield, July 16, 1835. 


(> SILK HATS 5 
Manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
J. HOOPER’S 


Fashionable Hat Store, 


Water Street, Augusta, Me. 

A.so—A large assortment of DRAB HATS of 
every description and color, together with a prime 
assortment of Black, Beaver and Muskrat Hats, for 
gentlemen and youth. 

A.so—CLOTH CAPS, new Spring style, and 
a large assortment. All of which will be sold on 
such terms as cannot fail to suit purchasers. 

— ‘call and examine before purchasing else 
where. 





IMENT” for Horses and Oxen, and even for Per- 
sons afflicted with Rheumatism, Strains, Sprains or 
Chilblains—it is not second to any other Linimen, 
British Oil or Opodeldoe now in use. tf. 





“WINTHROP 
Silk Hat Establishment. 


mue subscribers would respectfully inform te 
public that they have recently commenced the 
manufacture of SILK HATS, at the old Stand 
where purchasers can be turnished with a good ar- 
ticle, warranted. They will make to order every 
Shape, Size and Colour, which is desired. 
hey also continue to keep as usual a large stock 

of Fur Hats of every description, wholesale and re- 
tail. 

N. B. They will pay cash for all kinds of Hat'- 
ing and Shipping furs, and for Wool Skins. 

CARR & SHAW. 
Winthrop, April, 1835. 





Notice. 


tural Society are reminded that their assessment ©: 
one dollar must be paid in the month of September, 
in order that the Society may avail itself of tle 
bounty from the State. Wii11am Noyes, Recor- 
ding Secretary of the Society, is authorized to re- 
ceive the same. 





Augusta, April 20, 1835. 6m12 


Per orderot the Trustees. 


PPP 5 ee 


“typ Oe” 











The members of the Kennebec County Agrieu!- 





